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concessions to an antiquated pietism by which
he sought to disguise his expressedr' faith in
honest doubt'. The cheap sentiment of The
May-Queen with its conventional conclusion
addressed to the tepid enthusiasm of a morbid
religiousness would be less offensive in art if it did
not correspond in kind to the ineffective teaching
of Tennyson's more ambitious poems. The Idylls
of the King, for example, are so alluring and
unforgetable in the exquisite diction of their
blank verse that we would gladly overlook the
failure to which the modern King Arthur confesses :

I found Him in the shining of the stars,
I mark'd Him in the flowering of His fields,
But in His ways with men I find Him not.

The Passing of A rthur.

Even the passing of the May-Queen is morei^
satisfactory than this, for she at least discovers
some meaning in her lot, though her interpretation
be depressing:

He taught me all the mercy, for He show'd me all the sin.
Now, tho' my lamp was lighted late, there's One will let

me in :

Nor would I now be well, Mother, again if that could be,
For my desire is but to pass to Him that died for me.

We are discussing the content of literature,
not the dogmas of belief, and literary criticism
may urge, without disrespect to theology, that,
in the age subsequent to Wordsworth and con-
temporary with Darwin, neither Arthur's melan-
choly despair, nor the May-Queen's melancholy
resignation is an adequate poetic response to the
demands of the intellectual imagination. This
'f Judgment is, perhaps, too high; yet